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THE BANYAN TREE, 


Tris tree, a plate of which we have given our young 
readers, is a production of India ; that clime where nature 
is said te lavish her bounties in the greatest profusion and 
variety. It has, in a late publication, been justly account- 
ed as one of the hundred wonders of the wold. A single 
one of these trees is in itself a grove, covering sometimes 
acres of land ; and from their extreme ege and continued 
increase, they are certainly just objects of wonder and ad- 
miration. ‘The manner of their growth is as follows :— 
The main trunk throws forth its branches in loag hang- 
ing, and at first tender fibres, until they extend to the 
ground. These fibres on reaching the earth, strike in and 
take root, and become in their turn, parent trunks send- 
ing forth their own branches, These, as before, suspend 
their roots, swell into other trunks, and aguin give forth 
branches ; and thus this multiplying process goes on, un- 
til in process of time, it becomes a vast shelter for innu- 
merable animals and birds, and an object of admiration 
to man. 

In Hindostan there are two banyan trees of wonderful 
size. The smallest one grows in the province of Bahar, 
aot far from the town of Mangee. It has between 50 and 
60 stems or trunks; and its shadow at noon measures 
1116 feet, or about 67 1-2 rods in circumference, 

The other stands on an island in the river Nerbuddah, 
within a few miles of Baroach. It is said by the natives 
to be 3000 years old, and is supposed to be the largest in 
the world. 

It is distinguished by the name of the Cubber Burr, 
which was given to it in honor of a famous saint. High 
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floods, have, at various times, swept away a considerable 
part of this extraordinary tree ; but what still remains is 
nearly 2000 feet in circumference, measured round the 
principle stems, and covers more than seven acres : the ov- 
er-hanging branches, not yet struck down, cover a much 
Jarger space ; and under it grow a number of custard ap- 
ple, and other fruit trees. The large trunks of this single 
tree amount to three hundred and fifty, and the smaller 
ones exceed three thousand: each of these is constantly 
sending forth branches and hanging roots, to form other 
trunks, and become the parents of a future progeny. 

The Cubber Burr is famed throughout Hindostan, not 
enly on account of its great extent, but also of its surpass- 
ing beauty. The Indian armies generally encamp around 
it ; and at stated seasons, solemn jatarras, or Hindoo festi- 
vals, to which thousand votaries repair from every part 
of the Mogul empire, are there celebrated. It is said that 
7000 people find ample room to repose under its shade.— 
It has long been the custom of the British residents in 
India, on their hunting and shooting parties, to form ex- 
tensive encampments, and spend weeks togother, under 
this magnificent pavillion, which affords a shelter to all 
travellers, particularly to the religious tribes of the Hin- 
woos. It is generally filled with a variety of birds, snakes 
and monkies, the latter of whom both divert the specta- 
tor by their antic tricks, and interest him by the parental 
affection they display to their young offspring, in teaching 
them to select their food, to exert themselves in jumping 
from bough to. bough, and in taking, as they acquire 
strength, still more extensive leaps from tree to tree. In 
these efforts they encourage them by caresses, when tim- 
orous, and menace, and even beat them when refractory. 

A banyan tree with many trunks, forms the most beau- 
tiful walks, vistas and cool recesses, that can be imagined.— 
The leaves are large, soft, and of a lively green ; the fruit 
is asmall fig, when ripe of a bright scarlet ; affording sus- 
tenance to monkeys, squirrels, peacocks, and birds of va- 
rious kinds, which dwell among the branches. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of this tree : they con- 
sider its long duration, its out-stretching arms, and over- 
shadowing beneficence, as emblems of the Deity, and al- 
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most pay it divine honors. The Brahmins, who thus 
«“ find a fane in every sacred grove,” spend much of their 
time in religious solitude under the shade of the banyan 
tree. They plant it near the dewals or Hindoo temples, 
improperly called pagodas; and in those villages where 
there is not any structure for public worship, they place 
an image under one of these trees, and there perform a 
morning and evening sacrifice. 


HELON’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 


(Continued from p. 266.) 


One group rivetted the attention of Helon so long, that 
he did not leave them till it was near the time of depar- 
ture. Under almost the furthest palm trees sat seven ro- 
bust young men, with an equal number of women and 
several children. “ This is Mardochai of Ziph, with his 
children and children’s children,” said one of the youths 
who accompanied Helon. They approached him, took 
him by the hand, and congratulated him upon being able 
to go up to the feast, with such a train of his descendants. 
“ Yes,” exclaimed the old man, while tears trembled in 
his dark eyes, “ Jehovah hath abundantly blessed me. I 
see my offspring like the sand on the’ sea-shore—children 
and children’s children, to the number of fifty souls !” 

During this time others had come up, and soon the news 
was spread through the whole assemblage, that Mardo- 
chai of Ziph was once more among them ; and nearly all 
the pilgrims came and fermed a circle about him, The 
judges and elders of Hebron were among them, and all 
greeted the venerable pair and wished them peace. 

“ Ye shall lead the procession!” said an elder of He- 
bron! “The place of honor belongs to you. The pil- 
grims of Hebron cannot advance with any blessing beiter 
or more rare.” 

The sons took their father, the daughters their mother, 
in their arms, the priests and elders followed, and the 
march began again to complete the ten sabbath-days’ 
journies which they were still distant from Jerusalem. 


25* 
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Far from the expressions of joy being exhausted by all 
the songs and acclamations of the morning, they seemed 
only to be beginning, when they set forward again. 

The instruments now struck in with a louder tone, and 
the multitude lifted up its voice, as the words of Jeho- 
vah were repeated. 


This is my rest for ever ; 

Here will 1 dwell: for I have chosen it. 
I will abundantly bless her provision, 

I will satisfy her poor with bread ; 

I will clothe ber priests with salvation, 
Her holy ones shall shout aloud for joy. 
There will I exalt the might of David 
And prepare a lamp for mine anointed. 
His enemies will I clothe with shame, 
But on his head shall the crown flourish. 


Proceeding in this way they reached Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, “litthe among the thousands of Judah,” and yet so 
highly honored. Both its names allude to the fertility of 
the country in which it stands. Bethlehem siguifies the 
place of bread ; and Ephratah, fruitful. In its luxuriant 
pastures Jacob fed his flocks ; 10 its fertile fields Boaz 
was reaping when he found his kinswoman Ruth. Here 
his seven sons were born to Jesse, and here the man af- 
ter God’s own heart grew up, till the day when he came 
forth to avenge the honor of his people on the boastful 
heathen. 

Bethlehem is a small town, six sabbath-days’ journies 
from the holy city. It is situated upon a narrow, rocky 
ridge, surrounded by vallies and hills, having an exten- 
Sive view over the diversified country in its neighbour- 
hood, the region around Jericho, the Dead Sea, and the 
Arabian mountains. Before its gates you look to the 
plain of the valley of Rephaim, and all around is the 
garden of God, The Kedron flows through its fruitful 
fields, which are thickly set with olives and figtrees, with 
vines and corn, But its greatest glory is that of which 
Micah prophetically speaks—“ And thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, who art little amorg the thousands of Judah, 
eut of thee shall he come forth that is to be Ruler m 
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Israel, whose goings forth have been from old, from ev- 
erlasting.”—Micah v. 2. 

When they had proceeded about two sabbath-days? 
journies, or a little more from Bethlehem, they approach- 
ed the grave of Rachel: (Gen, xxxv. 16.) At another 
time this place of the rest of Jacob’s beloved wife, thé 
hardly earned recompense of his labours, might have 
produced some melancholy emotions, but now such tho’ts 
were banished by the universal joy. Helon remarked 
to Elisama, that this was not the time of which their 
prophet had spoken: “In Rama was heard a voice, la- 
mentation and bitter weeping ; Rachel weeping for her 
children” —(Jer. xxxi. 15.) “ May it be always so with 
the children of Israel,” replied Elisama, 

The eager haste of the multitudes now increased every 
step, and their impatience for the first sight of Jerusa- 
lem was expressed in the following psalm. 


Great is the Lord ; and greatly to be praised 

The tain of his holi in the city of our God. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole land 

Is mount Zion, on the north of the city of the great King. 
God is knewn in her palaces for a refuge, 

We think of thy loving-kindness, O God, 

In the midst of thy temple. 

As thy name, so thy praise reacheth to the ends of the earth. 
Thy right hand is full of righteousness. 

Let the hill of Zion rejoice, 

Let the daughters of Judah be glad 

Because of thy judgments ! 

Walk about Zion, go round about her ! 

Tell her Towers ! 

Mark well her bulwarks ! 

Consider her palaces 

That ye may tell it to the generation following. 

For this God is our God, for ever and ever. 

He will be ovr guide, as in our youth.—Ps. x\viii. 





Expectation had reached the highest pitch. The last 
strophes were not completely sung; many were already 
silent eagerly watching for the first sight of Jerusalem. All 
eyes were turned towards the north; a faint murmur 
spread from rank to rank among the people ; only those 
who had been at the festival before continued the psalm, 
and these solitary scattered voices formed a solemm cos- 
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trast with the silence of the rest of the multitude. He- 
lon’s heart was in his eye, and he could scarcely draw 
his breath. When the psalm was concluded, the instru- 
ments prolonged the sound for a moment, and then all 
that mighty multitude, so lately jubilant, was still as 
death 

All at once the foremost ranks exclaimed, Jerusalem ! 
Jerusalem !—Jerusalem ! Jerusalem, resounded through 
the valley of Rephraim. “Jerusalem, thou city built on 
high ! we wish thee peace!” The children dragged their 
parents forward with them, and all hands were lifted up 
to bless, 

The high white walls of the Holy City cast a gleam 
along the valley : Zion arose with its palaces, and from 
Moriah the smoke of the offering was ascending to heav- 
en. It was the hour of the evening sacrifice. Scarcely 
had the multitude recovered a little, when they began to 
greet the temple and the priests : 


Bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, 
Who stand by night im the house of the Lord! 
Lift up your hands towards the sanctuary, 
And bless the Lord. 

So will Jehovah bless thee out of Zion ; 

He who made heaven and earth.—Ps. cxxxiv. 


They had now reached the termination of their march. 
The day of preparation was beginning ; the following eve- 
ning was the Passover. From the gates of Jerusalem 
came forth, in every direction, the pilgrims who had al- 
ready arrived and the inhabitants of the city, to welcome 
the new comers from Hebron and from Libna. The ven- 
erable pair, Mardochai of Ziph and his wife, who were 
still borne in front, received the blessings of all who met 
them. 

Close by the gate, some one from behind laid hold of 
Elisama ; “ Art thou Elisama of Alexandria?” Elisama 
turned round and recognised Iddo, an old and faithful 

_ friend of his family. The old men met with inexpressi- 
ble delight, and Elisama presented Helon to Iddo. The 
pilgrims had now reached the city, and were dispersing in 
different directions to their respective quarters. Iddo 
conducted the strangers through the Water-gate to his 
house on the open place. 





Duty. 


DUTY. 


Youtrurut ReavEer,— 

You have often heard the word Duty made use of, 
but perhaps never considered what was its precise mean- 
ing. 
"The word is derived from “ due,” and means that which 
is owed, and which one is under obligation to pay. It is 
nearly equivalent to “ debt,” only the one relates to actions 
and feelings, the other to dealings in money or property. 
The obligation is as binding in the case of duty, as in the 
case of debt, and often more so. e.g. When one man 
owes another a sum of money, he is obliged—bound to pay 
only as much in value as he has received, or engaged to 
pay; and when he has done this, the debt is discharged, 
But in regard to the duties which we have to perform, we 
often are not able and are not required to do as much as 
has been done for us. So that if we fail of doing what is 
required, we show more ingratitude, and more dishonesty. 

Thus, it is the duty of children to love their parents and, 
obey them in all reasonable requirements. And yet, if 
they perfectly obey them, and are aiways affectionate to 
them, they can never repay their parents for their kindness 
to them. Children have been taken care of in helpless in- 
fancy, and through all the stages of childhood and youth 
have been fed, and clothed, and educated. And how can 
simple obedience to what is in most cases commanded for 
the good of the child, be an equivalent for all the care and 
anxiety, and expense of the parent? So we see that neg- 
lect of duty in the child, shows that he is not only unwil- 
ling to make a suitable return for kindnesses received, 
(which cannot after all pay the debt due to a parent,) but 
is ungrateful for those kindnesses. So that it is more 
criminal not to do a duty to a parent, than not to pay a 
just debt. The same is true in a much higher sense, of the 
duties we owe to God :—lIn a sense as much higher as the 
goodness of God to us has been greater than the kindness 
of our parents. God gave us life, our parents only sustain- 
ed it. God gave us reason, and all our mental and bodily 
faculties,—our parents can have done nothing more than te 
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help us to cultivate and improve them. God hath given 
us food and clothing which our parents, so to speak, have 
only distributed to us. 

The duties we owe to God then, are very strongly bind- 
ing on us. Consider for a moment the number and value 
of the blessings God has bestowed upon us. God has giv- 
én us all that we have and are. Life—a soul—a body— 
reason-—soucial, civil, and religious privileges. How much 
money should we be willing to give for the life of a friend, 
if he might thereby be restored to us! How much would 
the sick man be willing to give for the continuance of 
health, when he finds himself sinking into the grave! How 
much would the invalid who has pined for years under a 
consumption, give for confirmed health? How much 
would one give to have a lost eye or lost hand restored ! 
How valuable to us is our reason! At what price shall we 
estimate the hours of comfort and enjoyment, with which 
in all our life we have been favored! Contrast an hour of 
ease with an hour of intense suffering, and then compute 
the difference. Now God has given us life, health, friends, 
enjoyment,—all that we have, and for these things we can 
never make him a full return. But we can do our duty. 
This is a debt we owe to God, and how immensely criminal 
not to pay it! 

I trust I have shown that duty is a word not without a 
meaning; that in most cases our obligation to perform duty 
is greater than to pay debts of a pecuniary nature. 

But there is another way in which what I have stated, 
will appear more plainly evident. This is the difference 
in the penalties annexed to the violation of the one, or 
the non-payment of the other. If a man refuses to pay a 
debt, so much of his property as is equivalent to the debt 
is taken from him by the executioner ef the law. Or per- 
haps he is deprived of his liberty for a few days or months. 
And thus the matter ends. But the continued violation 
of duty exposes a man to the reproach of his own con- 
science, and the disapprobation of all good beings, whether 
men, angels, or God. And what sum of money can pur- 
chase a clear conscience, or the approbation of God and 
all good beings? But this is but a small part of the pen- 
alty. Continued violation of duty exposes ove to suffer 
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eternal punishment. The wicked are punished in eternity, 
not by being deprived of their property, but of their enjoy- 
ment. They are imprisoned not for a few months only, 
but for ages of ages—forever !! 

If then duty is so weighty in its obligations and penalties, 
how important is it that each one should carefully study to 
know his duty. If we see a man who is entirely careless 
about his affairs, and unwilling to know the number and 
magnitude of his debts, we rightly infer that he cares little 
whether he pays them or not, and is at heart a dishonest 
man. We naturally expect, too, that his creditors will by 
and by come upon him and take away all his property, 
So if we do not take pains to know our duty, we are unwise 
and wicked, and the consequence will be that we shall by 
and by be deprived of happiness, and be poor and miser- 
able forever. 

Our ignorance of duty, does not free us from its obliga- 
tions or penalty, any more than our ignorance of a debt 
will free us from its obligation. I remark again,—how un- 
wise are they who are unwilling to be told their duty! 
Some men will fly ina passion, if you tell them it. Do they 
think that our telling them of a duty will make it ene? 
And if it is a duty why should they not be willing to be 
told of it? They ought rather to be grateful to us than to 
be offended. Perhaps if they had not been told of it they 
would have forgotten and neglected it, and then must have 
suffered the consequences of its neglect. 

Youthful Reader,—never be angry when you are told 
your duty, but rather be grateful for it. 

Again,—How very dishonest are they who know their 
duty and are yet unwilling to do it. Recollect that noth- 
ing is required as a duty when the person has not the abil- 
ity te perform it, We pity the man who is deeply invo - 
ved in debt and has nothing to pay with, but we highly dis- 
approve of that man’s conduct who is able to pay his debts 
but will not. How much more unworthy and wicked is he 
who refuses to know and do his duty, 

Youthful Reader,—never be so dishonest as to neglect 
to do your duty, Consider your immense obligations to 
God, your kind benefactor, Consider the penalties annex- 
ed to a violation of duty, They are numereus, Many of 
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them you have altogether neglected. Your debts are ac- 
cumulating. Soon you must make a settlement, and may 
God then be your friend. Kk. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


“ Great and marvellous are thy works.” 


The nature of Dr. Paley’s work from which we have 
made a number of extracts, is doubtless familiar to ma- 
ny of our readers ; we would recommend it to the rest, as a 
book containing the most curious, entertaining, and useful 
reading of any they can take into their hands, It is an at- 
tempt to prove the existence of the allwise and omnipotent 
God, from the marks of design and study and workman- 
ship in the works of Nature; and hence Dr. Paley has en- 
titled it NaruraL Tueotocy. The extracts which follow, 
we have selected from a chapter entitled Compensation ; 
which contains a series of cases, in which the contrivance 
and design of an intelligent Creator is shown, from the 
manner in which the want of some faculty or organ is often 
compensated by another. Not that God’s creatures are 
deficient in their formation ; but they are made to inhabit 
different elements; some to get their food and living in dif- 
ferent situations from others. Now the organs and addi- 
tions which become necessary to their new situation, they 
are said to want. And in this relation they are called 
when supplied, Compensations. 


THE ELEPHANT’S PROBOSCIS. 


Tue short, unbending neck of the elephant, is compen- 
sated by the length and flexibility of his proboscis. He 
could not have reached the ground without it: or, if it be 
supposed that he might have fed upon the fruit, leaves, or 
branches of trees, how was he to drink? Should it be ask- 
ed, Why is the elephant’s neck so short? it may be 
answered that the weight of a head so heavy could not 
have been supported at the end of a longer lever. Toa 
form therefore in some respects necessary, but in some res- 
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pects also inadequate to the occasions of the animal, a sup- 
plement is added, which exactly makes up the deficiency 
under which he labored. 

Our business at present, is, simply to point out the rela- 
tion, which this organ bears to the peculiar figure of the 
animal to which it belongs. And herein, all things corres- 
pond. The necessity of the elephant’s proboscis arises 
from the shortness of his neck ; the shortness of the neck is 
rendered necessary by the weight of the head. Were we 
to enter into an examination of the structure and anatomy 
of the proboscis itself, we should see in it one of the most 
curious of all examples of animal mechanism. The dispo- 
sition of the ringlets and fibres, for the purpose, first, of 
forming a long cartilaginous pipe ; secondly of contracting 
and lengthening that pipe; thirdly, of turning it in every 
direction at the will of the animal ; with the superaddition, 
at the end, of a fleshy production, of about the length and 
thickness of a finger, and performing the office of a finger, 
so as to pick up a straw from the ground; these properties 
of the same organ, taken together, exhibit a specimen, not 
only of design, (which is attested by the advantage,) but of 
consummate art, and, as I may say, of elaborate prepara- 
tion, in accomplishing that design. 


THE BAT. 


Tue hook in the wing of a bat, is strictly a mechanical, 
and also a compensating contrivance. At the angle of its 
wing there is a bent claw, exactly in the form of a hook, by 
which the bat attaches itself to the sides of rocks, caves, 
and buildings, laying hold of crevices, joinings, chinks, and 
roughnesses. It hooks itself by this claw; remains sus- 
pended by this hold; takes its flight from this position: 
which operations compensate for the decrepitude of its 
legs and feet. Without her hook the bat would be the 
most helpless of all animals. She can neither run upon 
her feet, nor raise herself from the ground. These inabil- 
ities are made up to her by the contrivance in her wing: 
and in placing a claw on that part, the Creator has deviated 
from the analogy observed in winged animals. A singular 
defect required a singular substitute. 

Vou. VIII. No. 8. 26 
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THE CRANE. 


The crane kind are to live and seek their food amongst 
the waters; yet, having no webb feet, are incapable of 
swimming. ‘To make up for this deficiency, they are fur- 
nished with long legs for wading, or long bills for groping; 
or usually with both. This.is compensation. But I think 
the true reflection upon the present instance is, how every 
part of nature is tenanted by appropriate inhabitants. Not 
only is the surface of deep waters peopled by numerous 
tribes of birds that swim, but marshes and shallow pools are 
furnished with hardly less numerous tribes of birds that wade. 


= 
GENUINE LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


Dear W. 

I sHALuL now answer the second »art of your last let- 
ter. The requisites of a worthy communicant at the 
Lord’s table, you have drawn far too strong. You say, 
“that such a person must possess a godly sorrow for sin 
which worketh repentance unto life, and that faith in Jesus 
Christ, which views him as the only Mediator,” &c. Thus 
fer I agree with you, but no farther. You add, “ and brings 
all the blessings of his great atonement to the knowl 
and experience of the believer.” All this, indeed, it will 
be very happy for a person to enjoy ; but this bringing to 
the soul these blessings is not a necessary pre-requisite to 
the holy feast. The repentance and faith you had before 
mentioned are sufficient in this case ; these I trust you have, 
and that you do not indulge in any criminal pursuits. As 
to your complaint of the motions of a corrupt nature with- 
in you, this, so far from being a just cause for declining to 
comply with my desire, should induce you the more readily 
to agree to it, because that ordinance has a powerful ten- 
dency to strengthen you against all attacks from that quar- 
ter. Those affecting and appropriating views of Christ’s. 
sufferings which you mention as most desirable sweets in 
the christian life, are attained in the way of duty, and es- 
pecially at the Lord’s Table; but they are by no means te 
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be proposed as requisites for coming to it. 1 suppose very 
few arrive at this degree of experience before they join 
in that ordinance. You may be certain | would give you 
no advice which might tend to bring trouble or guk on 
your soul, and that I think you may act on what | have 
written, without any fear of delusion or presumption. _ 

You further say, “if I thought that partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper would assist me to mortify and subdue my 
sins, or increase in me holiness of heart and life, or inspire 
me with a greater degree of faith, hope, and love, | would 
most heartily do it.” And why should you suppose that it 
would not answer these ends? Can any thing be better 
suited to weaken the force of sinful appetite, strengthen the 
new man, and invigorate the christian graces, than having 
before our eyes, in our hands, and present to our taste, the 
sacred memorials of all that is dear, all that is saving, all 
that is animating to a grateful Christian’s soul? Surely 
not. You may strive and labor to mortify your sins, and 
to acquire a growth in grace, in other ways, and in all make 
but small acquisitions ; but here, at the Lord’s Table, you 
will sometimes feel such a holy violence seizing your soul, 
such irradiations of light breaking in upon your mind, such 
sacred energies captivating your will, aud such heavenly 
fire kindling in your affections,-as will almost turn your 
faith into vision, and your hope into enjoyment. And 
these delightful and devout feelings will be more effi- 
eacious ip silencing your doubis concerning the great truths 
of our religion, than the best and most powerful arguments 
urged without them. Our blessed Lord, in his addresses 
to us, not only says, “Do this in remembrance of me,” or 
keep my commands as testimonies of your duty to me; 
but he is also sure to mingle so much light, life, and power, 
with the exertions of his disciples who obediently remember 
him, that all his laws may be well interpreted as expres- 
sions of his solicitude for our happiness, and as exhorta~ 
tions to rejoice and be glad in him as our Saviour. Lig. 
the daily offering of incense on the golden altar in the, tem. 
ple, which the Priest found to be in effect a refreshing and 
sweetly animating privilege. 

In addition to a constant and devout reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to collateral studies of a religious nature, 
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let me advise you to acquire an increase of knowledge in 
history and geography. It is much against a man when 
he seems to speak with fluency on a subject, and yet makes 
gross blunders in chronology, and geography, as connected 
with the records of history. I therefore recommend you 
to read ancient and modern history, with the appropriate 
and necessary assistance of good maps, &c. by which 
means you will attain a clear view of the great events which 
have come to pass in the world, and of the time and place 
of their occurrence; and’in this course of study you will 
not fail to observe, how divine Providence is bringing 
about the great purposes of redeeming love by Jesus 
Christ ; so that at length, the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord shall fill the whole earth. A sigh breaks from my 
bosom, the language of which is—“May the zeal of the 
Lord of Hosts soon perform this,” and may my dear Son, 
and all my dear connexions be included in this general 
and glorious blessedness! A certain unspeakable evi- 
dence from within says, “It shall be so—thy God has giv- 
en thee ali thy dear family.” So be it, blessed Lord; I 
ask no more, and will never cease praying to be assured 
of the accomplishment of this most desirable blessing. 

T hope divine grace is preparing you for a line of con- 
duct, in which you will lay aside every thing that arises 
from youthful levity, and assume the more serious but not 
less happy character of a well-principled man, and a serious 
Christian. I do not mean by this that you should be less 
pleasingly humorous, but that you should indulge such dis- 
positions under the strict rein of reason and religion. There 
are few who enjoy mirthful and humorous scenes more 
than I do; but if there is any corrupt mixture of indeco- 
rousness, indecency, or irreligion in them, I bless God, my 
whole soul detests the joy. No! my son, never purchase 
any gratification at the price of modesty or piety, for such 
gain would be unmanly, uncristian, and ruinous. 

What a monstrous sight is Passion mounted on Reason, 
and plunging that god-like faculty into the filth of sensuali- 
ty, and prostituting its glorious capacities to the vilest grat- 
ifications! My soul turns from the preposterous and loath- 
some sight, and exclaims, “ Surely there is a God, and this 
must be most hateful to him—as it is the vilest degradation 
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of the noblest piece of his workmanship in the world !’ 
Join me, my dear Son, in this abhorrence, and cultivate a 
good acquaintance with God and yourself, that you may be 
able to give to each that which is right; to God, that hom- 
age, service and love which are pre-eminently his due; 
and to your soul and body, that attention, respect, and hon- 
our, which are at once, becoming and rational. 

Seeing you thus walking and acting, I shall take an al- 
lowable pride in your calling me Farner; and shall rejoice 
in you, and with you, through all Eternity. Oh! blessed 
Religion that cuts such a d ful vista through the dark 
shades which surround us, inte the glorious scenes of the 
heavenly state! And O! how ought we to love that com- 
passionate Redeemer who has ws these joys for us 
with his own precious blood! My dear son, with all the re- 

d I have for you, I cannot, altogether, love you, if you 
ove not the Lord Jesus Christ my adorable and lovely Sav- 
iour!. But you do love him, and he has loved you and me, 
and has given himself for us; let us therefore congratulate 
each other in his love, and be each other’s for ever. 
I am, Your most affectionate Father. 


THE BREAD MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE. 


In Scripture, bread is taken for food in general, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “I will fetch 
a morsel of bread,” said Abraham: Gen. xviii. 5. “ If 
God will give me bread to eat,” said Jacob at Bethel: Gen. 
xxviii. 20. “Call him that he may eat bread,” invite 
him to come and eat with us, &c. Ezod. ii. 20. Manna 
is called bread from heaven, Exod. xvi. 14. The ancient 
Hebrews had several ways of baking bread: they often 
baked it under the ashes. Abraham served the three 
angels whom he received into his tent, with loaves baked 
upon ‘he hearth: Gen. xviii. 6. The Hebrew huggoth, 
signifies loaves, or little cakes, much like our thin 
eo are baked under the ashes, or upon round 
copper plates, or in pans, or stoves made on purpose, 
(Jike biscuits, muffins, or — 

2 
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The Hebrews, at their departure out of Egypt, made 
some of these unleavened loaves for their journey : Exod. 
xu. 39. Elijah, when fleeing from Jezebel, found at his 
head a cake, which had been baked on the coals, and a 
cruse of water: 1 Kings, xix. 6, The same Elijah de- 
sired the widow of Sarepta to make a little bread (cake) 
for him, and bake it under the ashes: 1 Kings, xvii. 13. 
Hosea, vii. 8. compares Ephraim to one of these huggoth, 
which was not turned, but was baked on one side only. 
Busbequius, (Constantinop. p. 36.) says, that in Bulgaria 
these sort of loaves are still very common. They.are 
there called huggaces, “As soon as they see a guest com~ 
ing, the women immediately make these unleavened 
Joaves, which are baked under the ashes, and sold to 
Strangers, there being no bakers in this country. 

Another sort of bread used among the people of the 
east, is baked in a great pitcher half full of certain little 
flints, that are white and glistering, on which they cast the 
paste, in the form of little flat cakes. This bread is white 
and smells well, but it is only good for the day on which 
it is baked, unless there be leaven mingled with it to pre- 
serve it longer. This is the most common way in Pales- 
tine. Moses enjoined the Israelites, on their arrival in 
the promised land, “ to offer up a cake of the first of their 
dough, for a heave offering in their generations.” These 
first fruits of bread, or dough, were given to the priest, or 
Levite, who dwelt in the place where the bread was bak- 
ed ; and if no priest or Levite dwelt there, that part of the 
dough designed for the Lord, or his minister, was thrown 
into the fire, or the oven. The quantity of bread to be 
given for first fruits, was not settled by the law, but cus- 
tom and tradition had deiermined it, says Jerom, to be 
between the fortieth part of the whole mass at most, and 
the sixtieth part-of the mass at least. Philo remarks, that 
something was set apart for the priest, whenever they 
kueaded, but he does not say how much. 

Leo, of Modena, tells us that the modern custom of 
the Jews is, when the bread is kneaded, and a piece of 
dough made as big as forty eggs, to take a small part from 
it, and make a cake, which is instead of the first fruits 
appointed by the law. It had been a custom to give this 
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cake to the priest, but, at present, it is thrown into the 
fire, where they suffer it to be consumed. This is one of 
the three precepts which should be observed by the wo- 
men, as they generally make the bread. The prayer to 
be recited by them when they throw this little portion of 
dough into the oven, or the fire, is as follows: “ Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, the King of the World, who 
hast sanctified us by thy precepts, and hast commanded 
us to separate a cake of our dough.” 

Shew-bread, or, according to the hebrew, the bread of 
faces, was bread offered every Saturday to God, upon the 
golden table placed in the holy place: Exod. xxv. 30. 

‘he Hebrews affirm that these loaves were square, and 
with four sides, and covered with leaves of gold: they 
were twelve in number, in memory of the twelve tribes 
of israel, in whose names they were offered. Every loaf 
was composed of two affarons of flour, which make about 
five pints, one tenth, These loaves had no leaven; they 
were presented hot every sabbath day, the old loaves. be- 
ing taken away, which were to be eaten by the priests 
only. With this offering there was salt, and incense; and 
even wiue according to some commentators. Scripture 
mentions only salt and incense, but it is presumed wine 
was added, because it was not wanting in other sacrifices 
and offerings. It is believed that these loaves were placed 
one upon the other in two piles of six each ; and that be- 
tween every loaf there were two thin plates of gold, fold- 
ed back in a semicircle, the whole length of them, to ad- 
mit air, and to hinder the loaves from growing —— 
These golden plates thus turned in, were su 
their extremities by two golden forks, which rested oo 
the ground. 

We have remarked that the shew bread was eaten by 
none but the priests ; nevertheless David having received 
some of these loaves from the high priest, Abimelech, ate 

of them without scruple in his necessity ; and our Saviour 
uses his example, to justify the apostles, who had bruised 
ears of corn, and were eating them on the sabbath day. 

It appears from several places of scripture, that there 
stood constantly near the altar, a basket full of bread, to be 
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offered with the ordinary sacrifices. Exod. xxix. $2. 
Numb, vi. 15. 

Moses forbids the priests “to receive from the hands of 
strangers, bread, or any thing else that they proposed te 
give, because all these gifts are corrupted.” Lev. xxii. 25. 

‘There are different opinions concerning the meaning of 
this law. Some, as Postatus, Cajetan, and others, pretend 
that under the name of bread, we should understand all 
sorts of sacrifices and offerings, because the victims that 
were slain are, in scripture sometimes called the bread of 
God. Others imagine that God forbids the receiving sac- 
rifices of any kind, or any real offering immediately from 
the hands of infidel people, but he permits the xeception of 
money wherewith to purchase offerings and victims, Last- 
ly, others explain it literally, of offerings of flour, bread, 
or cakes; that none of these were to be received in the 
temple from the hands of idolaters or infidels. 

God threatens to break the staff of bread, that is, to send 
famine among. the Israelites. Ezek. iv. 16. 

“ Man doth not live by bread only, but by every | word] 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” God can 
sustain us, not only with bread, or ordinary food, but with 
any thing else, if he thinks fit to communicate a nourishing 
virtue to it. Thus he fed the Israelites in the wilderness 
with manna; and thus five thousand men were fed with 
five loaves, distributed by the hands of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. 

Bread and water are used for sustenance in general. 
Deut. ix. 9,18. God complains of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, that they did not meet Israel with bread and wa- 
ter. Nabal, in answer to David’s message, says, “ Shall 1 
take my bread and my water and give them to men whom 
I know not?” Obadiah, the governor of king Ahab’s 
house, fed an hundred prophets of the Lord with bread 
and water: 1 Kings, xviii. 13. Bread of affliction, and 
the water of affliction, 1 Kings, xxii. 27, are the same 
thing as a little bread and a little water, or prison bread 
and prison water, (that is, prison allowance.) 

As the Hebrews generally made their bread very thin, 
and in the form of little flat cakes or wafers, they did not 
cut it with a knife, but broke it; which gave rise to that 
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expression so usual in scripture, of breaking bread, to sig- 
nify eating, sitting down to table, making a meal. In the 
institution of the Eucharist, our Saviour brake the bread 
which he had consecrated ; from whence, to break bread 
and breaking of bread, in the New Testament, are used 
likewise for celebrating the Eucharist. 

The psalmist speaks of the bread of tears, “ My tears 
were bread to me day and night,” Ps, xlii. 3, and, Ps. 
ixxx. 5, “ Thou feedest me with the bread of tears,” and, 
Ps, exxvii. 2, “to eat the bread of sorrows ;” meaning 
contineal sorrow and tears, instead of food; or which 
makes us lose the desire of eating and drinking, (or, we 
mingle our food with tears.) 

Bread of wickedness, bread of deceit, is manifestly 
pew acquired by criminal aud fraudulent practices.— 

met. 


THE CONTRAST. 
CHAPTER IX. 


(Continued from page 284.) 


“ Be sure thy sin will find thee out.” 


mn affecti: reg Rot m revealed—Sin hardens the 
— Guilt tot nder— n 
stated—The fatnl bill produced —The lofty ect ore die. 
tress of Mr. Freeman, sen.— Forgivences implured— Terms pre- 


Mr. LeMonpe had been taking an early walk one morn- 
ing, and upon his arrival at his own door, he was accosted 
by a stranger, whose — was that of poverty and 
extreme dejection. “ Pardon me, honored sir,” said he to 
LeMonde, “ distress is the only apology I ean offer for this 
intrusion—TI presume [ am addressing the master of this 
house. Will you allow me to have some conversation 
with you in private ?” “ Certainly,” replied LeMonde— 
“ follow me, and I will most willingly listen to your com- 
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munication.” (The stranger is conducted into a parlour, 
and continues his address. ) 

“1 am a tailor, residing in St. Martin’s-lane, and have 
a wife and several children. My name is Smart. Two 
years since | was employed by a young gentleman to 
make a suit of clothes, for which I was paid; but since 
thai time I have frequently supplied him with articles, to 
the amount of nearly eleven pounds, for which I have ap- 
plied repeatedly, and received promise of payment, but in 
vain. About three weeks since, I cailed at his lodgings, 
and was told he had removed, they knew not whither, 
and | could discover no trace of him, till yesterday I saw 
him enter your warehouse ; I remained in the street for 
some hours, but did not see him come out, and therefore 
1 conjecture be is in your service.” 

LeMonde. Do you know his name ? 

Smart. Andrew Freer. 

LL. Freer! you mean Freeman. 

S. No sir, Freer was the name he gave me ; but per- 
haps his real name is Freeman. Have you a gentleman 
of that name ? 

L. lUhave; and from your description of him, it is 
likely that he is the person. Has he never offered to pay 
you any part of your bill? 

S. Yes sir, he did propose something to me, but 
(pauses) I could not comply. 

Propose something you could not comply with !— 
what do you mean? 

S. He offered to pay me £5, if I would exchange a 
bill of £35. 

L. (dn great agitation.) A bill of £35 ?—are you 
sure that you are correct? 

S. Quite correct, sir; I was too poor to give him the 
difference ; he left me, and | never saw him again till yes- 
terday. Would you allow me to speak to him in your 
house ? 

ZL. Certainly, honest man; remain where you are, and 
I will send the servant with some breakfast for you ; but 
on no account mention your business to any one. (goes 
out. ) 

Never did LeMonde feel so agitated and perplexed as 
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at this moment. He retired to his room—sat for a few 
moments, and kneeling down, prayed most earnestly that 
the Almighty would direct and preserve him from acting 
in any way unfeeling or improper in his conduct towards 
Freeman. He then retired to the breakfast room, where 
Mrs. LeMonde, Elworthy and Melville were waiting. He 
endeavoured to be cheerful, but it was evident that care 
sat on his cheek. A beam of satisfaction struggled to 
make its appearance, but it was as constantly obscured by 
the heavy mist of anxiety. 

Not a syllable escaped his lips relative to the stranger, 
except that a person had called upon him on business.— 
He returned to Smart, and begged he would relate con- 
fidentially any other particulars that had come to his 
knowledge respecting Mr. Freer. 

Smart proceeded.—“ I am apprehensive, sir, that his 
character is not very good. I was not aware that he 
lodged in such a house-——————— 

L. (alarmed.) Explain yourself, 

S. Imean sir, that the character of the house is not 
at all reputable. 

EZ. understand you. Well, I will ring the bell, and 
send for Mr. Freeman. (Rings —the servant enters )— 
“ William, tell Mr. Freeman to come to me.”—, Freeman 
enters.) Take a chair Mr. Freeman, 

S. Your servant sir, I hope you are well ; I have not 
seen you for some time. 

Freeman. 1 believe you are mistaken in the person : 
I do not remember to have seen you before. 

S. Not seen me, Mr. Freer! after I had made so ma- 
ny clothes for you ?—not know Smart the tailor, in St. 
Martin’s-lane ? 

F. Oh no, my friend! you never made clothes for me 
—My name is not Freer ; I see plainly that you have mis- 
taken me for another person. 

‘8. Why sir, did you not lodge in Dean-street ? 

F. Never; 1 have resided with my parents from the 
days of my youth. 

S. Why sir, you surptise me! Surely you do not mean 
to be so cruel as to disown all transactions with me in the 
way of business, and that you are indebted to me in the 
sum of ten pounds and upwards ? 
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F. Indebted to you, sir! not to the amount ef a shil- 
ling. 

. Cruel young man ! 

Elworthy enters.) Mr. Freeman you are wanted for 
a few minutes in the counting-house. (Freeman and El- 
worthy retire. ) 

L. Mr. Smart, are you sure that this is the young man 
for whom you made the clothes ?—May you not be mis- 
taken in the person ? 

S. Oh, no sir ; I cannot be mistaken ; I am positive he 
is the identical young man. 

L. When he returns, allow me to speak to him, and I 
will endeavour to afford you some assistance. Mean time 
(puts a guinea into his hand ) take that to help your pre- 
sent wants, and leave the rest to me. 

(Freeman re-enters.) “ Well Mr. Smart, I hope you 
are quite satisfied that I am not the person you want? 

S. (Shaking his head.)—I1 am quite positive that you 
are the person for whom I have made clothes, and 

ZL. I recommend you Mr. Smart, to go and make far- 
ther enquiry into this business. Leave me your address, 
and if I do not send for you, call here again in the course 
of a few days. (Smart retires. ) 

(LeMonde addresses Freeman.) “ The time is arrived 
Mr. Freeman, when an explanation must take place be- 
tween us. I have long entertained suspicions, which, 
alas ! for you, are, I fear, too well founded. I have not 
been a stranger to your manner of life for many months 
past. Extravagance, dissipation, excesses, balls, theatres, 
select dinner parties at taverns, Sunday excursions, glass 
coaches, gigs and saddle horses, cannot be supported at a 
trifling expense. No sir, the income of a clerk will not do 
it. There must be other resources. Dissipation is the 
first step to fraud, to forgery, to ruin! You have denied 
all knowledge of the poor man who has at length found 
you out, and I am determined his injuries shall be re- 
dressed. (Freeman cffers to go.) No sir, remain here ; 
T have much to say—I see you on the brink of destruc- 
tion, and never was destruction more imminent. You 
have indeed profited by your nightly visits to the theatre 
to such a degree, that ‘the Road to Ruin’ has become 
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familiar to you, and in this road you are running in full 
career. Poor deluded young man! (weeps) my heart 
bleeds for you! The irreligion and dandyism of the day 
have ruined you. Your life is in my hands, and did not 
mercy plead on your behalf, I would deliver you to jus- 
tice. But your parents! Ah, have you no regard for 
them ? Is all their kindness to be obliterated from your 
recollection ? Thoughtless, wicked, imprudent youth ! what 
will become of you ? 

The hard hearted Freeman stood unmoved. Harden- 
ed by the deceitfulness of sin, no remorse moistened his 
eye—no acknowledgment of his error proceeded from his 
lips—his conscience, seared as with a hot iron, rendered 
him insensible alike to terror and intreaty. To the re- 
peated appeals of Mr. LeMonde he never replied, but 
maintained a sullen, aggravated silence. He was not suf- 
fered to leave the house, and it was thought necessary to 
send for his father, and to desire the attendance of Smart 
the tailor. 

No interview could exhibit a more affecting scene,— 
The father of Freeman arrived full of grief and concern, 
dreading the worst. He was informed of all the events 
that had taken place, and the attempt of his son to avoid 
the payment of his tailor’s bill. In the most tender and 
persuasive manner, young Freeman was requested by his 
father to relate the truth, but ao intreaties could ‘prevail, 
Poor Smart was at length introduced, and interrogated as 
to the result of his inquiries. He replied that he had 
been again in Dean-street, but no other answer could be 
obtained, only that the young gentleman had a father liv- 
ing, and that his son was engaged at a merchant’s in the 
city. But added he, I am perfectly correct in my asser- 
tion, that this is the young gentleman who employed me ; 
I saw him too frequently to entertain any doubt, and am 
now ready to swear to my debt. 

L., (addressing himself to young Freeman.) Perhaps 
the bil which you wished Mr. Smart to exchange may 
assist your recollection. Do you recollect that circum- 
stance ? 

F. jun. Bill? what bill? I never offered apy bill to 
you, Mr, Smart. 

’ Vol. VIII. No. 9. 27 
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8. Nosir! Have you forgotten the bill of £35. 

F. jun. I know nothing of any bill. 

L. (goes out and returns immediately.) Mr. Smarty 
would you know the bill if it were produced ? 

S. Certainly sir, I have a distinct recollection of it. 

L. Look at that, (holding out the bill.) Is that the 
same ? 

8S. The very same sir. 

F, jun. shrieks, exclaiming, “I am rained, ruined for 
ever. (falls on his knees.) Forgive me—save me.” 

His shrieks brought Mrs. LeMonde into the room, who 
instantly called for Elworthy and Melville to go to the 
assistance of Mr. Freeman the elder, who she perceived 
had fainted. After some minutes, Elworthy and Mel- 
ville were requested to withdraw, and LeMonde proceed- 


“For you, Mr. Freeman, I feel as a parent, and can 
sympathize in your grief and distress. Our children are 
fruitful sources of pleasure or of pain ; but at all times, of 
anxiety. None but a father, knows a father’s heart.— 
Tenderness to you has caused me to overlook many 
things in your son’s conduct, but the crisis is arrived, and 

thing must now be arranged and finally settled.— 
This fatal bill has been long in my possession, and [ 
enly waited the proper moment.to produce it. The events 
of this day prove that dissipation is the forerunner of all 
evils. It involves heavy expences—exhausts the most 
ample resources—leads to nefarious practices—destroys 
the ion—blasts the character—and often renders 
the life a forfeiture to the injured law! While I feel as 
a father, and am disposed to mildness and forbearance, 
my country calls upon me to resign the guilty to merited 
punishment—that punishment is indeed heavy—and in 
the opinion of many, extreme.——Here Mr. LeMonde 
was interrupted by the sobs and cries of Freeman, while 
his father clung to the knees of LeMonde, and in the 
most piercing accents exclaimed, “O! my son, my son! 
—Spare him ! Spare him, I entreat you, for my sake, for 
his mother’s sake ——.” 

LeMonde was sileat. He strove to repress his feelings, 
‘and to restrain his tears—while his partner in an agony 
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' of distress united her supplications, “ My dear LeMonde,” 
said she, “ Forgive him for my sake—¢onsider his soul,” 
“ Ah!” said LeMonde softly, “ his soul!” and thea paus- 
ed, It was an awful pause! life or death seemed to hang 
on the decision ! 

At length he resumed— If I forgive him, it ean be on- 
ly on certain conditions which I will name hereafter. But 
first I must have a candid and explicit confession of all 
the, circumstances connected with the forgery of the bill ; 
this’ must be written and signed by Arthur, and delivered 
to me in two days from this time. Meanwhile, to you, 
Mr, Freeman I commit your son, «relying upon your hoa- 
or to return with him on the day mentioned, Mr, Smart, 
I will be your friend, and you will keep within your own 
breast, the painful occurrences of this day.” .“ Rely up- 
on me,” replied Smart. “ Although peor, I bless God 
that I have a sense of honor and integrity, and ean feel 
for the miserable.’ “Generous man,” said thé elder 
Freeman, “ what can I say—you are indeed our preserve 
—We are bound to you. Accept the thanks I cannot ut- 


ter. Whatever you require shall be done. “ Farewell,” 
added LeMonde, “I can bear no more at this time— 
Ket God have your gratitude.” 

( To be continued, ) 


=— 
THE EMERALD. 


We have, in our former numbers givena brief description 
ef the Diamond, Saphire, and Topaz. The Emerald is 
another of the minerals belonging to the class denominated 
Precious Stones. The hardness and scarcity of these 
stones are the principle qualities which constitute. them 
precious. There are many in the mineral kingdom that 
are equally beautiful in their forms and colours, which, 
from their inferior hardness, or abundance, are not admit- 
ted into this class. The Precious Stones have, at all times, 
and among all nations, been objects of deserved attraction 
and estimation: Possessing colours, which, in brillianey, 
variety, and permanency, are unrivalled by any productions 
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of nature or art; a hardness, which, while it admits of a per- 
fect polish and finish, ensures their durability ; and a scarcity 
that makes them valuable: they are deservedly objects of 
admiration and desire. They have been in most countries, 
and in some now are, considered as ensigns of royalty and 
distinction, and are wore in crowns and diadems. In the 
religions of many nations, they have been selected as em- 
blems of purity and perfection ; and as such, we see them 
incorporated into the breast plate of the High Priest of Is- 
rael—the beads and the crosses of the Catholics. By the 
ignorant and superstitious they are endowed with real vir- 
tues, and used_as amulets, to charm and scare away dis- 
eases of the body and mind. Poets and orators select them 
from among all the handy work of nature, as types of in- 
tellectual qualities which they would set forth as pure, and 
beautiful, and enduring; and among friends and lovers they 
are exchanged as tekens of their sincerity, and pledges of 
their constancy. Thus we see that by their offices, as well 
as Sage: they have become signally precious stones, 

e breast-plate of Aaron, called the Breast-plate of 
Judgment, because he wore it upon his breast whenever 
“he consulted the Lord in order to deliver the judgment of 
God to the Rulers,” is thus described in Exod. xxviii. 17 
—20 “And thou shalt set it in settings of stones, even 
four rows of stones: the first row shall be a sardius, a to- 
paz, and a carbuncle : this shall be the first row. And the 
second row shall be an emerald, a sapphire, and a diamond. 
And the third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst. 
And the fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a jasper: 
they shall be set in gold in their enclosings.” The Evan- 
gelist too, in his description of the holy Jerusalem, resor- 
ted to these substances for images by which he might por- 
tray to the minds of men the effulgence of its walls and their 
foundations. The following is his description: Rev. xxi. 
18—20. “And the building of the wall of it was of jasper: 
and the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass. And the 
foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all 
manner of precious stones. The first foundation was jas- 
per; the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony; the 
fourth, an emerald; the fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; 
the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, a to- 
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paz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a jacinth; the 
twelfth, an amethyst.” 

We will continue to give brief descriptions of seme of 
these minerals, and at present will describe the Emerald, 
“The precious Emerald (Cleaveland’s Minarology, p. 340.) 
is in general well characterized by that pure and lively 
green colour, which has hence received the name of emer- 
ald green. It is always chrystalized, and almost invariably 
appears in regular six-sided prisms, whose faces are shining 
and smooth, though sometimes feebly striated or furrowed. 
The emerald is a little harder than quartz, which it of course 
scratches, though not very easily.” 

The finest Emeralds have been found near Manta, in 
Peru, Some of them have been seen six inches in length, 
by two in diameter; but this size is very uncommon, The 
greater part of those found in the United States belong to 
another species of the Emerald, called Beryl: this variety 
is found in our country of great size and in abundance. 
One chrystal, from Haddam, in Conn. in the cabinet of 
Professor Silliman, measures nine inches in diameter, 

“When transparent, and of a lively uniform green, the 
Emerald is extremely pleasant to the eye, and is employ- 
ed in the most expensive kinds of jewelry. A splendid 
mass of white quartz, thickly implanted with Emeralds, 
more than one inch in diameter, was presented by one of 
the Spanish kings to the church of Laretto.” 


—_—— 


AIR. 


(Continued from page 173.) 


“‘Tuinx you my dear young friends that you have not 
examined and exhausted all that is curious in your room, 
Something still more wonderful remains yet unobserved, 
You cannot see, but you can feel it see its effects, 
wherever you turn your eyes. It is one of the most impor- 
tant substances with which we are acquainted. Without 
it the fire would cease to burn, the candle would go out, si- 
lence and darkness would pervade the earth, and life for- 
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sake the snimal and vegetable kingdoms. Do you look 
around you with astonishment and ask, what is this wonder- 
ful something which is thus essential to combustion, to 
sound, to light, and life? Itis the air you breathe. With 
young minds this substance often passes in their passing 
thoughts for nothing, and the atmosphere or space which 
it occupies for an empty space. This is a natural mistake, 
because air is not like most other substances a thing which 
we can see, or taste, or lay our-hands upon, Yet a mo- 
ment’s reflection will satisfy us that it is matter; that is 
as plainly a substance as water or wood. We fill our lungs 
with it in breathing—we put it in motion with a fan or bel- 
lows, and use it upon the sails of our ships ;—birds support 
themselves upon it by their wings—the clouds rest upon it 
—and balloons sail upon it like vessels upon the water— 
may, we can enclose it in a foot-ball, and kick it about up- 
on the ground. And still farther; chemists have analyzed 
it, and found of what substance it is composed. Its two 
ingredients are called Oxygen and Nitrogen gases; they are 
mixed in the proportion of about 22 parts of the former, to 
78 of the latter. 

The process of combustion you must learn from your 
Chemistry, for it would not comport with the design of this 
little work to enter deeply into any scientific subject. It 
is sufficient here to observe, that in combustion, the air ag 
well as wood, is decomposed and separated into its elemen- 
tary principles. These elements combining with the ele- 
mentary principles of other substances form again new 
compounds totally different from the original. 

Air is essential to the formation of sound. When a bell 
or any other sonorous body is struck, its vibrations or 
trembling motion is communicated to the surrounding air; 
this motion spreads like the spreading of the waves when 
a stone is threwn into the water, until it reaches our ears: 
it is this undulation of the air rippling against the drum of 
the ear, which produces the sensation of sound. This is 
known from facts which I cannot now mention. One curi- 
ous fact however, I will relate: it is found by experiment, 
that a bell will not sound under the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump. Water is supposed to be an imperfect vehicle 
of sound; but we could not live in water long, and I think I 
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should not wish too, merely for the gratification of trying the 
experiment. But an infinitely good Being has surrounded 
this earth with an atmosphere by which we are enabled te 
see, and hear, and breath, and live. As to light, were there 
no atmosphere, though the sun and other luminous objects 
might be seen; yet we should be in darkness, and dark 
bodies would be invisible to us. It is the light of the sun 
traversing the atmosphere, and by it reflected in every di- 
rection, which produces the light of day. This is proved 
to us by the fact, that it is light before the sun has arisen 
above the horizon and after it has set; and also when 
his direct rays are cut off by clouds, But it is needless to 
say any thing about seeing or hearing without air, for with- 
out air we could neither breathe nor live. 

The process of respiration or breathing, is indeed curious. 
It is only the Oxygen of the atmosphere which is fit for 
breathing. Nitrogen serves to dilute the Oxygen, but Ni- 
trogen alone we could not breathe. In breathing, the air 
taken into the lungs is there decomposed and deprived of 
a part of its Oxygen. This is absorbed by the blood, and 
assists in nourishing these frail bodies. The Nitrogen of 
the air is thrown out again, together with a quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas from the lungs; both of which are unfit for 
respiration, and will not support life even for one moment. 
Think, my dear young friends, who gave you this invalua- 
ble blessing,—the surrounding atmosphere. It was your 
kind and benevolent Creator. It was that God who gave 
you every blessing you enjoy. 

That you in return may give him your hearts and en- 
deavour to obey his holy will; that you may learn the way 
of salvation, and accept the atonement made and offered, 
by the dying Son of God, is, and ever will be, the 
wish of Hannier. 


THE BALD EAGLE, 
Tuis distinguished bird, as he is the most "beuatiful of 


his tribe in this part of the world, and the adopted emblem 
of our country, is entitled to particular notice. He has 
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been long known to naturalists, being common to both 
countries, and occasionally met with from a very high 
northern latitude, to the borders of the torrid zone; but 
chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, and along the shores 
and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. Formed by na- 
ture for braving the severest cold ; feeding equally on the 
produce of the sea and of the land; possessing powers of 
flight capable of outstriping the tempests themselves ; un- 
awed by any thing but man, and from the etherial heights 
to which he soars, looking abroad at one glance on an 
immeasurable expanse of forests, fields, lakes and seas, 
deep below him, he appears indifferent to the little local- 
ities of change of seasons; as in a few minutes he can 
pass from summer to winter, from the lower to the high- 
er regions of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold ; 
and thence descend at will to the torrid or arctic regions 
of the earth. He istherefore found at all seasons in the 
countries which he inhabits; but prefers such places as 
have been mentioned above, from the great partiality he 
has for fish. 

In procuring these he displays, in a very singular man- 
ner, the genius and energy of his character, which is 
fierce, contemplative, daring and tyrannical, attributes not 
exerted but on particular occasions, but when put forth, 
overpowering all opposition. Elevated upon a high dead 
limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide view 
of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to 
contemplate the motions of the various feathered tribes 
that pursue their various avocations below—the snow 
white Gull slowly winnowing the air; the busy Tingea 
coursing along the sands ; trains of Ducks streaming over 
the surface ; silent and watchful Cranes, intent and wad- 
ing; clamorous Crows, and all the winged multitudes that 
subsists by the bounty of this vast liquid magazine of na- 
ture. High over all these hovers one, whose actions in- 
stantly arrests his attention. By his wide curvature of 
wings and sudden suspension in air, he knows him to be 
the Fish-Hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the 

. His eye kindles at the sight, and balancing him- 
self with half-opened wings on the branch, he watches the 
result, Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends 
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the distant object of his attention, the roar ef its wings 
reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, makes the 
surges foam around. At this moment the looks of the 
Eagle are all ardour, and levelling his necks for flight, he 
sees the Fish-Hawk emerge, struggling with his prey, and 
mounting into the air with screams of exultation.—These 
are the signals for our hero, who launching to the air, 
instantly gives chase and soon gains on the Fish Hawk ; 
each exerts his utmost to mount above the other, dis- 
playing in these rencontres the most elegant and sublime 
zriel evolutions, The unencumbered Eagle rapidly ad- 
vances, and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, 
when with a sudden scream, prubably of despair and hon- 
est execration, the latter drops his fish; the Eagle 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a mere cer- 
tain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in its 
grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten 
booty silently away to the woods, 


SELECTIONS. 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, in or- 
der that they should see twice as much as they say; but, 
from their conduct, one would suppose that they were bora 
with two tongues, and one eye; for those talk the most 
who have observed the least, and obtrude their remarks up- 
on every thing, who have seen into nothing.— Lacon. 

No man can seek Christ with a whole heart, that seeks 
Him not with a broken heart. 

A fool looks to his looking-glass; a wise man to his 
hour-glass. 

Idleness buries a man alive. 

Wicked men make equal haste, both to sin and to judg- 
ment; were running to sin running from judgment, we 
should wonder less, 

He that breaks the hedge of God’s commandments, op- 
ens a gap to he knows not how many. 
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PROOFS OF THE EARTH’S ROTUNDITY. 


A spherical figure is best adapted to motion. 
Analogy—all the other planets are spherical. 
. The earth has been several times circumnavigated 
. Its shadow in all eclipses of the moon, is circular. 
. The more elevated the eye of an observer, the more 
extensive the prospect. 

6. At sea,a ship’s mast is seen before the hull. 

7. Sailing or travelling from the equator towards either 
pole, the degrees of longitude diminish. 

8. At the north pole the north star is vertical, or at 
the zenith, As we approach the equator, it sinks im the 
horizon, and as soon as we cross the line, it disappears. 

9. In excavating canals, it is found that some inches per 
mile must be allowed from level. A level canal would be 
a tangent to the earth’s surface. Canals are therefore ac- 
¢ommodated to the rotundity of the earth, or what is some- 
times called strapped around its surface. 


Poetry. 


NOW anp THEN. 


In distant days of wild romance, 
Of magic mist and fable; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 
And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flow’rs were said to preach, 
And manage all the parts of speech. 


’Twas then, no doubt if ’twas at all, 
(But doubts we need not mentien,) 

That Taen and Now, two adverbs small, 
Engag’d in sharp contention ; 

But how they made each other hear 

Tradition doth not make appear. 


THEN, was a sprite of subtle frame, 
With rainbow tints invested ; 

On clouds of dazzling light she came, 
And stars her forehead crested ; 

Mer sparkling eye of azure hue, 

Seem’d boerrew’d from the distant blag. 





Poetry—Now and Phen, 


Now, rested on the solid earth, 
And sober was ber vesture ; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 
Express’d by word or gesture : 
Compos’d, sedate aud firm she stood, 
And look’d industrious, calm and good. 


THEN, sang a wild fantastic song, 
Light as the gale she flies on : 
Still stretching, as she sailed along, 
Towards the far horizon ; 
Where clouds of radiance, fring’d with gold, 
O’er hills of emerald beauty roll’d. 


Now, rarely rais’d her sober eye 
To view that golden distance ; 
Nor let one idle minute fly. 
In hope of TuEn’s assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 


She ate the sweet but homely fare 
That passing moments brought her ; 
While Turn, expecting dainties rare, 
Despis’d such bread and water ; 
And waited for the fruits and flow’rs 
Of future, still receding hours. 


Now, venturing once to ask her why, 
She answered with invective; 

And pointed, as she made reply, 
Towards that long perspective 

Of years to come, in distance blue, 

Wherein she meant to eat and do. 


“ Alas,” says she, “ how hard you toil! 
With undiverted sadness ; 

Behold yon land of wine and oil,--- 
Those sunny hills of gladness ; 

Those joys I wait with eager brow :”’—~- 

“ And so you always will,” said Now. 


“ That fairy land that looks so real, 
Recedes as you pursue it ; 

Thus while you wait for times ideal, 
Itake my work and do it ; 

Intent to form, when time is gone, 

A pleasant past to leok upon.” 


* Ah, well,” said Taen, “I envy not 
Your dull, fatiguing labors ; 
Aspiring to a brighter lot, 
With theusands ef my neighbors, 




















Poetry—To Pleasure. 


Soon as I reach that golden hill;”’--- 
“ But that,” says Now, “ you never will.” 


“ And e’en suppose you should,” said she, 
“(Though mortal ne’er attained it, ) 
Your nature you must change with me 
The moment you had gained it:” 
Since hope fulfill’d, (you must allow,) 
Turas Now to Tues, and Tun to New. Q. Q. 


tema 
— 


TO PLEASURE. 


Away, away! I long have sought 
For comfort at thy shrine ; 

If happiness must so be bought, 
It never can be mine. 





Where are thy joys—thy promised joys, 
Deceitful syren, where! 

Ah, they have fled like glitt’ring toys, 

But left a load of care. 








Gaily I’ve trod the festive round, 
At thy obedient call; 

Yet there a vacancy I found, 

E’en at the bounding hall. 








For while the voice of mirth was free, 
And bright the beaming eye, 

I had no heart for wanton glee, 

Though I could scarce tell why. 








It seemed as if some secret power 
Deep in my bosom dwelt, 

To bid me in the tempting hour, 
Compare the joys it felt, 


With those that calm Religion yields 
In solitude so sweet ; 

The heart while sad a solace feels, 
Its joys are so complete. 












Away, away ! thy joys are told, 
As fleeting as the morrow— 

No sooner come, than they unfold 

The bitterness of sorrow. 















